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her fore topsail, her starboard main shrouds and all the rest of her
rigging and fighting sails shot and torn to pieces and above two hundred
of her men killed and wounded". He took boat and shifted his flag to
the St. Michael and fought his new ship till she had so much water in the
hold that she became unmanageable: then finally he transferred his flag
to the London. There were murmurs that James had been too careful of
his own life in leaving ships that were sorely pressed by the enemy; but
the general opinion in England was that he had acquitted himself well
and that if he had been properly supported by the French he would
have achieved a signal victory. A year later, after Rupert's unsuccessful
battle of June 7, it was said that if James had been there things would
have gone better. Later again he had the high honour of a compliment
from Van Tromp (son of Blake's famous antagonist), who is said to have
told Charles in addition that "if the French had fought like the English
the Dutch fleet had been wholly ruined".

James returned with his fleet to the Nore, refitted it and vainly hung
about the Dutch coast in stormy weather, daring De Ruyter to renew
the engagement; then in August, sadly battered and with much sickness
on board, he returned to the River and hauled down his flag for the last
time. In the following January Charles sent Arlington to the French
ambassador to inform him that he had decided to appoint Prince Rupert
to the command of the fleet, adding with regard to James "that he has
no better nor more affectionate subject, that the close union which exists
between them is sufficient to smother any factions or cabals that may
break out in the kingdom", that if anything happened to James he would
be exposed to great risks, and that if both brothers died the next heir
would be William of Orange, "taking no account of the Duke's two
daughters",1

The Test Act prevented James from taking part in the naval campaign
of 1673. But he was still in control at the Admiralty, and he cannot
escape all blame for the dispersion of the fleet which gave victory to the
Dutch,

But now affairs at home became for James even more important than
the war. In March 1672, during a parliamentary recess, tactically pro-
longed to keep opposition silent, Charles had issued his Declaration
of Indulgence, suspending all penal laws against Protestant Dissenters
and Popish Recusants and providing for the licensing of places of
worship for the former, and for the latter the celebration of their rites
in private houses. When in February 1673 Parliament reassembled they

1 In some quarters James was thought to have been dissatisfied with his
achievement in this battle and to have been anxious for an opportunity to
retrieve his reputation.